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THE SPORTSMAN FOR THE JOB 


See that man over there—the one talking from the floor at the club meeting last 
night, the one walking carefully through that cornfield last fall, the man reading this 
magazine tonight? 


Not much different in appearance from millions of other Americans, is he? Or 
is he? 


That man appears before many people in many parts of this land. Last November 
a farmer saw him putting back the rail¢ in the fence on the “back forty” that some- 
one else had knocked down. Eight weeks ago people saw him hold fire on an eight 
point buck because the laurel bushes in those mountains prevented him from seeing 
the deer clearly. Other men saw him smile as the buck bounded over the ridge and 


they were puzzled, perhaps, because there was no regret in his face. 


People in all walks of life, in all classes of society, and in all corners of the country 
have seen that man. He is known to the farmer; the sporting goods store owner 
recognizes him when he first comes through the door. Even the Game Protector can 


tell who he is by watching him carry his gun safely through the fields or woods. 


He is the man who watches more wild birds and animals than he aims at. He’s 


the fellow who lost three hours sleep one night last summer because he had seen a 

















light flashing along a country road, had heard shots fired, had watched a deer being 
stuffed into the trunk of a car. Those three hours were spent in following the car 


until it had been parked in a garage and there was time to telephone another real 


friend of wildlife like himself. 


This man is the man who sweated hard and long one day last summer helping 
a farmer friend plant a multiflora rose hedge along a hayfield in the country. He is 
the man who argued long and earnestly one night recently against stocking more rab- 
bits in his favorite hunting ground because he knew from personal observation that 


the land was reasonably well supplied with seed stock for the next season. 


He is the man, too, who will hike miles back into the mountains, if the snows 
of late winter become too deep or any time when there is a scarcity of food, to carry 
a pack-basket of corn to a flock of wild turkeys and other game. And he is the human 
being who will think enough to spend a Saturday next spring and summer helping a 


friend with his farm work. 





This, then, is the man for the job—the job of saving the wildlife of Pennsylvania, 
of continuing the American style of hunting and sport afield. This is a real lover of 


God’s great outdoors—not just a hunter 


A SPORTSMAN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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A JOB FOR SPORTSMEN 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


Reprinted by special permission from “Field & Stream,’”’ October, 1948 


SNe the end of the war I have become increasingly concerned 
over the future of hunting and fishing in America. It is safe 
to say that both deteriorated during the period when millions of 
men were in the armed services and unable to hunt or fish and 
millions more were prevented from getting out as often as cus- 
tomary because of gasoline rationing, overtime work and other 
factors. 


Despite rosy promises to the contrary, the returning GI found 
less game and fish than when he went away. At that time I felt 
that the answer lay in giving our conservation agencies adequate 
funds to meet increased costs and to hire competent men under 
today’s higher wage scale. I believed we had the know-how to 
produce more game and fish, and that the only requirement was to 
furnish our game men enough money to meet the increased de- 
mands on wildlife which everyone expected. 


During the past two years I have changed my mind. The future 
of free hunting and fishing as we knew them between the two world 
wars is in jeopardy. I would not bet even odds that they can sur- 
vive at all. I firmly believe that only one thing can save them, and 
I propose to set forth in this article what that thing is. Whether it 
can be done is another matter. I believe there is a chance, although 
a slim one, for success. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 12,066,763 hunting 
licenses and 12,620,464 fishing licenses were sold. This represents a 
gigantic army—engaged in the relentless pursuit of our remaining 
wildlife resources. At the same time, many other, more sinister, 
forces were operating to cut down the available supply of fish and 
game. 


Streams were being dammed to end forever the runs of salmon, 
steelhead and other anadromous fish. Our valuable topsoil was 
being eroded away at the rate of thousands of acres a year, and 
with it were going the food and cover that game must have to 
survive. Marshes were being drained or flooded with salt water, 
thereby reducing still further the critical wintering areas for our 
waterfowl. 


Forest fires cut into our big-game range. Increased clean farming 
made less cover available for upland birds and small game. Fresh, 
war-born sources of stream pollution continued unabated. More 
thousands of acres of prairie grass land were plowed up and put into 
wheat, increasing the chances for another dust bowl and causing 
additional erosion and more muddy streams. 


Many of these things seem too big and too remote for the average 
sportsman to do anything about. Possibly they are, on a national 
scale. Locally, however, there is something that each of us can do. 
Unless we do it, we might as well plan to hang up our rods and 
guns. 


Our American view toward all natural resources always has been 
to take what we can and “the hell with the other guy.” Most men 
who hunt and fish have that attitude. Until it is replaced with the 
feeling on the part of each of us that “this is my game and I must 
preserve it,” the combined efforts of all our conservation agencies 
will be as futile as shoveling snow with a pitchfork. 


It is not enough to ask for increased appropriations for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and all the other agencies engaged in conservation work. Nor 
will increasing the price of the duck stamp and our state hunting 
and fishing licenses solve the problem. True, more money is needed 
for conservation work in many places, but it alone cannot accom- 
plish everything, as we have discovered to our sorrow in our foreign 
relations. 

In England good hunting and fishing have been maintained for 
hundreds of years, despite a dense population, because the game 
and fish belong to the landowners. They have a personal interest in 
it, and they care for it. The streams are not overfished and the 
game is not overshot. 

In the United States we believe that the game belongs to all the 
people. As the result of belonging to everybody, it, in effect, belongs 
to nobody. On many carefully managed, productive English trout 


streams, privately owned and fished by only a limited number of 
anglers, the daily limit is a brace of fish. On most of our public 
streams, fished by an endless procession from the beginning of the 
season to the end, the limit is 10, 15 or 20 trout—a ridiculous figure 
that could not be produced by any river in the world. 


I certainly don’t advocate the adoption of the English system. 
There soon would be no hunting or fishing for the average individ- 
ual who cannot afford, either singly or through club membership, to 
own his own trout stream, bass water or pheasant cover. 


What I do advocate, and what I believe with all sincerity, is that 
those sportsmen who are aware of the direction in which our free 
sport is moving must somehow instil in the majority of men who 
hunt and fish a feeling of possession, a realization that the game and 
fish are theirs to cherish and preserve—not something to which they 
merely must beat the other fellow. 


Most sportsmen adhere to the common misconception that the 
majority of men who hunt and fish are decent, law-abiding, square- 
shooting individuals. I only wish that were the case. 

I have had a far better opportunity than most to observe the 
thoughts and actions of all types of individuals in the field and on 
the stream. First as a farm boy and later as a sportsman, newspaper 
reporter, conservation officer and staff member of Field & Stream, 
I have hunted and fished in all sections of the country. Because of 
my interest in conservation, I have many friends who are employed 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service and by various state fish and game 
departments throughout the country. 

I say with regret that the overwhelming majority of men and 
women who hunt and fish are interested solely in killing more game 
and catching more fish. Nearly all of them either are deliberate 
game-law violators or else are restrained from violation only by the 
fear that they will get caught. This applies everywhere, regardless 
of race, creed, color or financial status. 

I know a great many hunters and fishermen. Among them all, I 
can almost count on my fingers the men who would not exceed the 
limit or take game and fish out of season if they were sure they 
would not be arrested. 

In addition to being game-law violators or potential violators, 
many of these individuals regard the landowners, on whose property 
they hunt and fish, solely as stupid pestse whose wishes are to be 
flouted in every way. Gates are left open, fences cut, growing crops 
trampled, poultry stolen and stock shot. These things are not rare 
occurrences. They happen every day right in my own community 
during the hunting season. 

You may think I exaggerate. The specific examples I could give 
you would fill a book, but the following are typical. 

When I worked for the Idaho Game Department, another officer 
and I checked a car which contained two freshly killed turkeys. 
They had been shot, but the driver told us he had bought them on 
foot and had shot them because the owner couldn’t catch them. A 
day’s investigation revealed that they were stolen. 

Last fall a valuable bull, owned by a farmer in Malheur County, 
Oregon, was killed by a party of hunters from Portland, who had 
been told where he was and asked not to enter that field. Another 
farmer and his son, sitting on a wagon in their front yard, were 
shot by a pheasant hunter who then ran away. A doctor had to pick 
out the shot. 

A group of six hunters was welcomed to hunt my father’s farm, 
with the sole provision that they not walk through a four-acre field 
of ripe clover seed. Within 30 minutes they were marching through 
it, the valuable seed being shattered to the ground. It is no wonder 
that more and more land is bring posted each year. 

A man of my acquaintance bragged of coming home from Nevada 
with the back of his car full of sage hens—at a time when there was 
no open season. Another told of getting into a flock of deer and 
killing seven. Still another boasted of catching 300 trout in a week 
and putting them down in brine, although the possession limit at 
that time was 50, which certainly should have been enough for 
anybody. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE SAGA OF THE BULLET-PROOF BUCK 


By RICHARD ALDEN KNIGHT 


OR over seven years my parents and I 

have lived in the heart of the deer coun- 
try of central Pennsylvania. Rarely do we 
drive into the country that we do not see 
deer. They graze along the roadways and 
add extra hazards to our motoring. They 
feed in the clearings and along the edges of 
the woodlots, and we see them while we are 
fishing. We are constantly routing them out 
ahead of us while we are bird hunting. 

Each year we see the parade of defunct 
deer draped over the fenders of automobiles, 
when the hunters break camp and drive 
home with their quarry, usually of a Sunday. 
Our house is on the main highway which 
leads to a large section of deer territory. We 
talk to deer hunters and listen to tall tales 
of long shots and running bucks. Our news- 
paper runs feature stories of deer kilis and 
publishes pictures to prove them. By and 
large we live intimately with deer 12 months 
of the year. Yet, until this past season, we 
have been singularly unimpressed. 

Last fall was my undoing. Unannounced 
came an invitation to join a party at a deer 
camp. I declined politely, but my potential 
host was insistent. 


“Have you ever shot a buck?” he inquired. 

I said I hadn't. 

“Then how do you know whether or not 
you like deer hunting? A man ought to try 
everything at least once.” 

I had to concede that he had something 
there. He went on, painting beautiful word 
pictures of the great outdoors as it looks in 
the deer season, of the fun at camp, of the 
food, of the bang I'd get out of lining up a 
lordly buck in my sights. Before I knew it, 
I was committed. Now I’m a deer hunter. 
No, it isn’t as simple as all that. I happen 
to be a stubborn, hard-headed guy who be- 
lieves in doing things well. Things happened 
at that deer camp—things I don’t understand. 
They happened to other people and they 


happened to me. Let me tell you about them. 


The camp was set well back in the moun- 
tains, about six miles from the main road. 
Owned and operated by 10 members, it 
usually swelled its opening-day roster with 
the addition of four or five guests. This 
made quite an assemblage, but there were 
bunks for all, plenty of blankets, and the 
building was snug, warm, and weathertight. 
Moreover, as this was the only venture afield 
for several of these men throughout the 
course of each year, no expense was spared 
to make the outing a pleasant one. A typical 
back-country cook had been hired, one who 
had cooked for many a logging camp in his 
day and who understood the appetites of 
hungry men. As a basis for his operations, a 
truly staggering supply of food had been 
carted into camp. He was a wizened little 
Scotch-Irish mountaineer and he knew all 
about the inner workings of old wood stoves. 
What that flapjack tosser could do with an 
ordinary ham was beyond belief. 


Topping off all else was the department of 
liquid refreshment. This appeared, in vary- 
ing quantity and variety, from hip pockets, 
duffle bags, blanket rolls, suitcases, gun cases, 
and car pockets and was stacked, side by 
side, on a shelf where it stood in imposing 
array to serve in medicinal capacity as the 
occasion demanded. At least my host had 
not exaggerated matters in his flowery de- 
scription of the camp. As to the glories of 
the great frozen outdoors and the sport that 
it had to offer—that remained to be seen. 


Prior to my departure for camp, I gathered 
and packed all the warm clothes I owned. ! 
also borrowed a deer rifle which I took overt 
to the quarry and targeted to make sure it 
was true. Before standing this masterpiece it 
the rack with the other guns at camp, ! 
decided to check it one last time, so I filled 
a quart can with water and set it on top of @ 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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SMARTER 
THAN A CROW 


By N. R. 


T WAS Henry Ward Beecher who once 

remarked that if men wore feathers and 
wings a very few of them would be smart 
enough to ke crows. And that singularly 
sage observation struck home rather forcibly 
after George Short and I had sat in our 
blind on Sky Hill for scarcely more than 
an hour. 

On the previous day we had driven to 
Sky Hill in Mahoning Township to do a bit 
of reconnoitering. What we saw in the little 
while we were there filled us with an antici- 
pation so eager that we could scarcely 
contain ourselves. 

“We'll slaughter them tomorrow,” enthused 
George, as he peered into the sky above 
the hollow. 

“And how,” I bubbled. “Did you ever see 
so many of them before?” I asked, marveling 
at the numbers of incoming birds. 

My companion either did not hear me 
or, like myself, forgot everything except the 
unparalleled scene unfolding before us. 

We had arrived at Sky Hill that afternoon 
at four and parked on a little-used dirt 
road a couple of rods in from the main 
thoroughfare, if the latter could be desig- 
nated as such. We were preparing to leave 
the machine and make for the scrub oaks 
lying below us when my companion sug- 
gested that we remain in the car. 

“Those few birds coming in now may give 
the alarm and upset our plans,” he observed. 

I agreed with him. “Sounds like good 
sense,” I said. 

In ten minutes the few stragglers were 
augmented by scores of new arrivals, some 
of which circled high overhead before set- 
tling into the oaks, others winging on over 
the river to the tract of hemlocks gleaming 
on the hillside. 

By exactly 4:40 we gazed spellbound on 
a spectacle almost too fantastic and exag- 
gerated for belief. The crows were begin- 
ning to arrive in earnest. 

From out of the western haze of the Ohio 
line, from the adjoining hills, from both 
ends of the valley, the birds literally poured 
in. The air above the hollow was black with 
their bodies and shattered by the confusion 
of calls. 
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Even then we had seen but a part of 
battalions yet to come. By 5:15 the countless 
horde would stagger the imagination. It was 
the heaviest concentration of birds that I 
had ever seen, excepting perhaps, the vast 
rafts of waterfowl in certain favored spots 
on the coast. 


Shortly after dusk, when the black legions 
had settled for the night, we departed 
homeward, En route we made plans for 
the morrow. 


As Sky Hill is only six miles or so from 
town, the next day George and I had time 
enough to slip out during lunch hour and 
find a suitable blind. The spot selected for 
this important adjunct to the proposed shoot 
was an ancient cellar hole effectively cam- 
ouflaged by a thick screen of flaming 
sumachs. 


After work that day we returned to the 
hill. Parking the car a little farther in on 







the dirt road we walked the remaining few 
hundred feet to the blind. There were no 
crows in sight. 

Our position commanded a magnificent 
view of the valley stretching before us. Be- 
hind us and to one side, a narrow field, 
apparently the site of a long departed apple 
orchard as attested by the few remaining 
stumps, separated us from the east and north 
sides of the scrub area where the crows 
roosted. 

“You know,” philosophized George, as he 
made himself comfortable on an improvised 
seat behind the north wall, “the crow cer- 
tainly knows its onions.” 

“It surely does,” I agreed. 

“IT mean,” he continued, “you don’t see 
crows struggling along in places where food 
is scarce and the weather excessively un- 
comfortable.” He paused to light a cigaret. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Contrary to general editorial policy, two articles "A Job for Sportsmen" and "Kill or Cure" are being reprinted in this 


issue of the GAME NEWS through the courtesy of the original publishers. Deviation from policy denotes the unusual impor- 


tance of the subject material and merits consideration of ev2ry true sportsman. The articles are worthy of critical analysis 


and are submitted to our readers as a public service. 


There is little doubt that much betterment in wildlife conditions can 


be realized if these articles are read and taken to heart, and if every true sportsman does a share toward the improvement 


of sports afield. 





HIS will probatly be a hard dose for 
most hunters to swallow, but it now 
looks as though the reason we have so few 
bobwhite quail on the northern part of its 
range is because we've been overzealous in 
our efforts to help this bird in its struggle 
against the harsh climate of the Northern 
States. We've been coddling and comforting 
hebwhite every winter for the past twenty- 
five to forty years, and during that time they 
have gone steadily downhill. Today many of 
the states in the Northeast have almost no 
bobwhites, and others have many, many less 
than they had when they started their pro- 
gram to “save the quail.” What happened? 
What did we do wrong? Several things, one 
in particular. But before we go into a dis- 
cussion of our mismanagement and our con- 
servation blindness, let’s look at the quail 
and the conditions that existed before the 
decline occurred. 
At the time of the colonization of the New 
England and Middle Ailantic Coasts, bob- 
white quail were not abundant in that region. 


The vast stretches of nearly unbroken 


forests were not conducive to the well-being 
of this bird, and the scattered coveys which 
did exist were almost entirely confined to 
open grasslands found in some of the valleys. 
In Pennsylvania they were closely associated 
with the large buffalo herds which occupied 
these wide, flat valleys of waist high grass. 
In this habitat they were able to find the 
insects and seeds so necessary for their 
existence. 


With the opening up of the forests and 
the establishment of many thousands of 
small farms on the rich, uneroded soil over- 
lying the region, all of the desirable range 
essentials for the bird were produced. On 
these farms they had a nearly perfect in- 
terspersion of good food and cover plants, 
the first to provide adequate nutrition and 
the second to supply protection from the 
elements and their natural enemies. Thus 
the kobwhite followed the farmer, farther 
and farther west, until it had occupied the 
entire eastern half of the United States and 
had extended its range across the St. Law- 
rence into southern Ontario. 


The peak of abundance in the United 
States was reached during the early and 
middle 1800’s. In 1830 live quail were selling 
for a cent apiece in the markets of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and other surrounding 
states. Slaves in Maryland complained that 
they were fed quail so often that they be- 
came sick. Even as late as 1875 all the quail 
one wanted could be bought for about fifty 
cents a dozen, alive or dead, in Philadelphia 
and New York. 


In Wisconsin the bobwhite reached its 
greatest abundance about 1850, and as many 
as 500,000 were shipped from Milwaukee and 
Chicago in a single year. At this time they 
were so plentiful that they were often used 
instead of wild pigeons for trapshooting. In 
the vicinity of Madison a good shot could bag 
fifty to seventy-five in a day. Most of the 
market quail were trapped or netted, and 
during the season of 1854-55 twelve tons, or 
55,000 birds, were shipped from Beloit alone. 
This rise to fabulous abundance was typical 
of nearly all of the states from Wisconsin 
eastward. 
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But beginning about 1890 the constant 
persecution—the same methods which had 
exterminated the passenger pigeon—began 
to show its ill effects, and quail everywhere 
declined in numbers. And along with the 
original cause of decline came other, less 
obvious factors which hastened the reduction 
of the quail population and contributed to- 
ward the shrinkage of the occupied range. 
At present there are practically no native 
wild quail in the New England States or 
southern Canada, and even in the Middle 
Atlantic and Lake States they have become 
so depleted that some of these states do not 
have an open season. On the northern part 
of its range the bobwhite is at present at 
the lowest level in over one hundred years. 


It was not until the winter of 1935-35, when 
the ground was deeply covered with snow for 
weeks and the temperature remained at zero 
and below for days at a time, that the men 
employed in the wildlife profession realized 
that something had gone wrong. Over this 
single winter as many as 90 per cent, or 
more, of the quail were lost in some North- 
ern States, and after twelve years there has 
been almost no recovery in many of these 
states. What could have caused this un- 
precedented winter mortality and _ slow 
recovery? 


In the past, winters of equal severity to 
that of 1935-36 caused some loss among quail 
populations, but the recovery was rapid and 
complete in one to three years. It is to be 
expected that if a reasonable number of quail 
survives a hard winter the return to normal 
population levels should ke achieved in one 
to two seasons. 


The records for Pennsylvania showed that, 
after eight years (1936-1944), there were 
only about one-third as many quail in the 
state as there had been in the fall of 1935. 
And then the harsh winter of 1944-45 reduced 
the numbers of bobwhite to a new all-time 
low. Two successive nesting seasons have 
resulted in little or no increase, in spite of 
the fact that more artificially propagated 
quail were liberated during these years than 
ever before! That is the gloomy picture of 
the precarious position the bobwhite holds 
on parts of its northern range today. 


A review of the history of the period prior 
to the 1935 disaster showed thet only one 
major management practice had been adopt- 
ed to increase the numbers of bobwhites. 
This was a restocking program. For many, 
Many years the quail had withstood pro- 





It has been found that there is practically no 
reproduction for two years following severe 
winter losses with the present hybrid stock. 
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If quail can get plenty of the right kind of food, they will ingest all of the vitamin 
A they need daily. 


nounced winter losses and had bounced back 
during one or two kreeding seasons and be- 
came as numerous as ever. This process un- 
doubtedly increased the strength and resis- 
tant qualities of the species, for only the 
stronger, healthier birds survived these tests. 

Someone was not content with nature’s 
way, however, and one year, just after the 
turn of the century when quail appeared to 
have suffered badly during a severe winter, 
he suggested that the remaining stock be 
supplemented with bobwhites from the South 
or Mexico, where winters were extremely 
mild. The idea was immediately accepted 
and caught like wildfire. Private individuals, 
sportsmen’s clubs and conservation agencies 
imported these warm-climate bobwhites by 
the tens of thousands. And when the native 
bobwhite population was particularly low, 
greater numbers were bought and planted. 
Since the two types readily cross-mated in 
the wild, the native quail in these states 
soon became a hybrid cross of these two 
varieties. 


As the supply of Southern and Mexican 
quail was depleted, artificial propagation 
came in vogue, and even greater numbers of 
kobwhites of unproven quality were released 
to mix with the native birds. This program 
appeared to be accomplishing its intended 
purpose, because by 1935 quail had become 
quite abundant in some of the Northern 
States, but this was mainly because a series 
of average-to-mild winters had permitted 
them to increase. 

Then ceme the crash—over 90 per cent 
mortality during one winter. This had never 
happened before, and there had been winters 
just as bad. And then the recovery—by the 
fall of 1936 there were no more than there 
had been in the spring, and by 1937 there 
was still no noticeable gain. (It has been 
found that there is practically no reproduc- 
tion for two years following severe winter 
losses with the present hybrid stock). All of 
this time thousands of game-farm birds were 
being released to assist in the job, but with- 
out apparent effect. 





It was noticed that now there was an ap- 
preciakle and serious loss even during aver- 
age winters. The wildlife managers began 
to suspect that the restocking program was 
not an effective means of producing large 
quail populations, but more thousands were 
released anyway. When the 1944-45 winter 
struck in all its fury, the quail had just 
nicely started on the road to recovery in 
spite of the fact that most of the eight in- 
tervening winters had been comparatively 
mild. This time the bottom fell out, and 
considerably less than 10 per cent survived. 
The past three years have shown no increase 
in numbers, and in at least one Northeastern 
State the hunting-season kill has been less 
than half the number of quail stocked for 
the same year. 


This pollution of the native stock through 
the introduction of birds of inferior quality 
has affected the winter survival of bobwhite 
in three ways. First, they can no longer with- 
stand the cold temperatures and prolonged 
periods of partial fast during deep snows 
because they have undergone physiological 
and anatomical changes. One of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s research men dis- 
covered recently that bokwhites cannot live 
more than a few days without a supply of 
vitamin A. 

If they can get plenty of the right kind 
of food, they will ingest all of the vitamin 
A they need daily, but during periods of 
deep snow they may have to go for ten 
days to three weeks without enough food 
or vitamin A to fill their needs. However, 
nature has attempted to insure against such 
exigencies by permitting the bobwhite to 
store this vital substance in its liver. And in 
times past the hardy Northern bobwhite 
were able to store large quantities of vitamin 
A and could survive fasting periods of rea- 
sonable length. 


But what happened to this vitamin A 
storage ability when the Northern birds were 
crossed with Southern and Mexican quail? 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Black fdwder kifles in Pennsylvania 


by E. Stanley Smith 


Part IF The Percussion 


T IS almost unbelievable that one simple 

invention could render obsolete the fire- 
arm that had reigned supreme in America 
for nearly two hundred years, the far- 
famed flintlock, but the invention of the per- 
cussion gunlock by James Alexander For- 
sythe, an English clergyman, did just that. 
Completed in 1805 and patented two years 
later Forsythe’s ‘lock utilized a fulminate 
as a detonator and was known in England 
as the detonating lock and in America as 
the cap-lock or percussion. On his original 
model a steel plunger mounted above the 
pan crushed and exploded a deposit of ful- 
minate in the pan when struck by the ham- 
mer, the resulting flash igniting the powder 
charge in the bore. 

Of the innumerable improvements at- 
tempted on this new development the most 
noteworthy was the invention of the copper 
percussion cap (fig. le), and the lock on 
which it was used. The cap was a small 
copper cup containing a bit of fulminate of 
mercury sealed in place by a foil lining. 
One of these was slipped over the nipple 
of the rifle after loading. The falling ham- 
mer crushed the fulminate on the edge of 
the nipple, the flash entering the small hole 
in the nipple and firing the powder charge 
through the hollow drum. 

Easily carried and more moisture resistant 
than the priming powder of the flintlock 
these caps had the additional significant 
advantages of speed and certainty of fire. 
Causes of flintlock misfires were numerous. 
Damp weather was particularly troublesome, 
as moisture eventually penetrated to the 
priming in the pan. Another common cause 
of misfires was a too-full flash pan, which 
resulted in the frizzen packing the priming 
pcwder too tightly, making ignition diffi- 
cult. Then, too, the flint often refused to 
strike a spark and required sharpening or 
replacing. Small wonder that the shooting 
public welcomed an ignition system that 
eliminated these faults. Two other advan- 
tages of the percussion system were the 
stronger flash and the decidedly quicker 
ignition, both of which contributed greatly 
to accuracy. 


The new system was not immediately 
adopted in this country, but by about 1830 
the manufacture of cap-lock rifles was in 
full swing, although the flintlock died hard 
and a few were still being fabricated around 
the middle of the 19th century. One popular 
feature of the new ignition system was the 
ease with which a flintlock rifle could be 
converted to percussion, The flint cock was 
replaced by a hammer, and the frizzen, 
feather spring, and pan removed. The touch- 
hole was then enlarged and threaded to 
accommodate the drum and the operation 
completed by plugging the empty screw 


holes. The very simplicity of this change- 
over resulted in innumerable flintlocks being 
converted, so that today few survive in their 
original condition. 

Early Pennsylvania percussion rifles were 
virtually identical to the latest flintlocks for 
the extreme barrel length of the “Kentucky” 
flintlocks persisted in the early percussion 
period, as did the lines of the butt-stocks, 
the large ornate patch-boxes and other early 
features. Due to some gunmakers’ practice 
of converting the locks they had on hand 
before using them it is often impossible to 
determine whether an atin was a percussion 
built with a converted lock or a flintlock, 
later converted. 

In general the vintage of a rifle can be 
roughly determined by the degree to which 
certain trends have been followed. For 
instance, buttplates attained their greatest 
size on early flintlocks and gradually di- 
minished in length and breadth until late 
in the percussion era, at the same time de- 
veloping the long heel projection shown in 
fig. 1g. Immediately preceding the breech- 
loader’s advent the absurdly small, ill-pro- 
portioned butt-stocks reverted to a size and 
form suggestive of the early flintlocks and 
strikingly similar to those found on modern 
arms. Likewise barrel lengths were notice- 
ably reduced and trigger guards gradually 
narrowed until the late percussion period 
found them only about one-half their former 
width. Patch boxes also changed from the 
large rectangular type invariably found on 
the early percussions to the small round or 
oval type. Another late percussion charac- 
teristic was the half-stock design which 
subsequently replaced the full-length fore- 
end. After 1830 few muzzle loaders were 
built without double-set triggers, and the 
furniture on higher grade guns was often 





made of German silver instead of the usual 
brass. As with the late flintlocks the majority 
of the locks were of British manufacture, 
but in later years a greater percentage of 
domestic factory-made locks were utilized. 

Generally speaking the percussions of the 
middle 1800’s were inferior in workmanship, 
design and materials to the earlier rifles. 
The stocks, for instance were often fashioned 
of straight-grained wood and cross-striped 
grain simulated by staining with acid or by 
scorching. The chief difference in ornamen- 
tation was the extensive use of metallic 
inlays in the wood of the average percussion. 
Few were found on most flintlocks, but 
these were usually enhanced by neatly exe- 
cuted engraving, whereas those of the per- 
cussion rifles were severely plain, poorly 
designed and employed without restraint or 
good taste. Naturally some rifles do not fall 
in this category, but these are the inevitable 
exceptions. 

A completely hand-built percussion is the 
swivel-breech shown in fig. la, built lock, 
stock and barrel by Joe Long of Middle 
Creek, Snyder County, Pennsylvania. The 
numerous plain inlays, comparatively short 
barrels and narrow trigger guard with 
finger spur are characteristic of the period. 

One of the finest Pennsylvania percussion 
rifles in existence is the striking example 
built by a Huntingdon County maker, B. J. 
Koughe (fig. 1b). Studded with silver inlays 
from buttplate to fore-end cap this rifle 
is indeed a show-piece, and contrary to the 
reigning fashion of its time these inlays are 
beautifully engraved. Unfortunately, due to 
the small size of the drawing only a hint 
of this work can ke shown. However the 
drawing of the cheekpiece inlay (fig. 1f) 
shows the type workmanship found on this 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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contours comprise approximately 700 acres. 
This year 300 acres have been sharecropped. 
We anticipate a yield of 3,000 bushels of 
ear corn as our share, which will be dis- 
tributed for winter feeding. Any portion 
over and above the feeding requirements 
will be shipped to the Game Farms. Since 
the Commission has adopted a more modern 
type of cultivation, it is very simple to 
interest local farmers in the share-cropping 
proposition. Last year there were seven 
tractors working the fields at one time. 

A beautiful orchard was in operation when 
the lands were acquired. At the time it was 
not realized how well this area would fit 
into our program. This 18 acre orchard is 
also share-cropped and no expenses are in- 
curred for pruning or spraying. Our share 
of the apples is used in connection with 


our Live Game Trapping and Transfer Pro- ° 


gram. Apples were always an expensive, 
and at times a very scarce item. Now our 
quarter share provides a greater portion of 
the important bait in trapping at least 12,000 
rabbits annually in Division “A”. 

At the very beginning, it was realized that 
this area was actually a wildlife desert. In 


Progress and Development on State Game Lands No. 205 


Prepared for the Field Management Bureau by Ray W. Trexler, 


Special Services Assistant, Division ‘‘A”’ 


EVERAL Counties in Pennsylvania have 

always professed to be traditionally 
Pennsylvania Dutch. The methods, dress, 
language, cooking and over-all farm practices 
readily designate each Community as a Dutch 
settlement. One Dutch County is noted for 
beef cattle, another for apples and _ still 
another county has record potato crops. Re- 
gardless of what each one is noted for, the 
people have one pastime in general—They 
love to hunt. This wonderful hunting spirit 
has been handed down through generations 
and today we have an enormous problem to 
provide sufficient hunting territory in our 
over-populated State. One of the solutions 
to our problem was the purchase of State 
Game Lands. In the Southeast, these lands 
are a blessing to the hunter. Let us con- 
sider the tract of land which the Commission 
bought in Lehigh County, Lowhill Township, 
known as State Game Lands No. 205. 


The original purchase was made in Sep- 
tember 1943, consisting of 549 acres. This 
territory was known as the Trexler Sheep 
Ranch and adjoins the Trexler-Lehigh Game 
Preserve. Each year thousands of motorists 
pass through the Preserve in hopes of seeing 
a few of the fascinating elk and buffalo, 
which are now practically extinct. The Game 
Lands adjoin Route No. 100 and are located 
within five miles of Schnecksville. Drain- 
age, for the area, is provided by the large 
Jordan Creek, which also provides fair bass 
fishing. The tract was used as a sheep 
pasture by the former owners and all open 
areas are covered with a mixture of orchard 
and Kentucky blue grass. The intense graz- 
ing had stripped the land of all game 
producing shrubs. An unusual feature about 
the soil is the fact that it is definitely 
alkaline or sweet. This provides excellent 
stands of clover. 


In October of 1946, the Lehigh County 
Fish and Game Protective Association pre- 
sented the Game Commission with a tract 
of 17 additional acres. Commissioner Biddle 
was on hand to accept this generous dona- 
tion. The Association set up this most ap- 
propriate Living Memorial to members of 
the organization killed in action while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces during World War 
II. 


Shortly after the Commissioin acquired this 
land, a Management Plan was prepared. This 
was done principally to improve the environ- 
mental conditions for the small game species 
namely: ringnecks, rabbits, squirrel and 
quail. During the few short years, ap- 
proximately 125 contour strips have been 
established. The shaley soil absorbs the rain 
water and very little erosion is in evidence, 
despite the fact that the entire area is 
covered with steep slopes and hillsides. The 


the winter there was very little food or cover 
for wildlife. Approximately 80,000 conifers 
and 15,000 food producing shrubs have been 
planted to date. Six plots of shrubby 
Lespedeza were planted in 1945 and each 
year these plants are providing more food 
and cover. The former owners had planted 
30 acres of pines in hill fields. However, 
only 15 acres provided game food and cover, 
the remaining acreage contains older pines 
wherein the understory has died out. The 
area is not suitable for timbering operations. 
Most of the higher ground has small wood 
lots of oak, maple and ash. Hemlock, white 
pine, hickory, birch, walnut and poplar are 
scattered throughout the entire tract. 

Realizing that the hunters would cover the 
area very thoroughly, two small refuges of 
20 acres each were put into operation. 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Approximately 125 contour strips have been established. 
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Mexico’s Waterfowl Kill Less Than 
5% of U. S. Take, F. W. S. 
Director Says 


Mexico’s annual waterfowl] kill is probably 
less than five percent of the total yearly 
take in the United States, according to 
Albert M. Day, Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


Mr. Day returned recently from Mexico, 
after conferring with Mexican wildlife con- 
servation officials and visiting many of the 
country’s important waterfowl areas. He 
said the Mexican officials are striving to 
improve enforcement of laws issued under 
the U.S.-Mexican treaty of 1936, protecting 
migratory birds and game mammals. 


The Service’s Director found that the bulk 
of the birds taken in the Valley of Mexico 
are killed by Indians using antiquated, muz- 
zle-loaded shotguns and spears. The birds 
ere used primarily for food, like the ducks 
and geese taken on northern Canada’s and 
Alaska’s breeding grounds by Eskimos and 
Indians. Mr. Day said coots comprise a 
major portion of the Mexican waterfowl kill. 


Waterfowl hunting is not a popular sport 
in Mexico, as it is in the United States, he 
said. But considerable hunting is done near 
the international border by U. S. citizens. 
Most of Mexico’s best waterfowl wintering 
grounds ‘are so inaccessible to hunters, he 
stated, that they constitute excellent natural 
refuges for the birds. 


As a result of the conference between the 
U. S. and Mexican wildlife conservation of- 
ficials, plans are being made for another 
meeting of the two countries and Canada, 
before the 1949 waterfowl hunting regula- 
tions are issued, to develop more uniform 
laws. 


Plans are also being made for joint par- 
ticipation between the United States and 
Mexico in the Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
forthcoming aerial and ground surveys of 
wintering waterfowl in the Latin American 
republic. 


Mud-dauber wasps build many-celled mud 
tubes in which spiders, paralyzed by the 
sting of the female wasp, are stored. In each 
cell one wasp egg is laid and, after hatching, 
the larva feeds upon the paralyzed victims. 





IN MEMORIUM 





HENRY VAN CLEVE 
1870—1948 


Although almost eight months have passed 
since the death of Harry Van Cleve in May, 
memory of him and his great contribution 
to wildlife conservation will be carried to all 
parts of Pennsylvania as the trapping season 
reaches its peak this winter. Mr. Van Cleve 
was one of the best informed men in America 
on trapping problems and for almost a 
quarter century served Pennsylvania trappers 
while he was with the Game Commission and 
later the Animal Trap Company of America. 
A native of Coudersport, he joined the Com- 
mission in 1916 as a refuge keeper and later 
was placed in charge of bounty claims. He 
recently co-authored a book on trapping 
which has gained nation-wide recognition. 


Shortage of Seed Slows Habitat- 
Restoration Work 


So great is the current demand by farmers 
for seedlings of multiflora rose and seed and 
seedlings of bicolor lespedeza that the prog- 
ress of many state game habitat-restoration 
projects is limited by the short supply of 
such material, according to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 


30 Million Fur Skins Produced 
Yearly in U. S., F. W. S. 
Estimates 
American fur trappers and fur farmers 


produce about 30 million pelts each year, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service estimated 


recently. 
Frank G. Ashbrook, in charge of the 
Service’s wild fur animal investigations, 


explained that the figure represents a five- 
year average of the annual fur catch in the 
United States. Lack of statistics from some 
of the states and differences in state methods 
of obtaining production reports from fur 
trappers make it impossible to release spe- 
cific, nation-wide figures, he said. 


Muskrat rates highest in wild fur produc- 
tion. The average yearly take ranges from 
18 million to 20 million pelts. Opossum is 
next highest, with an average yearly take 
ranging from 2% million to 3 million. Other 
important fur-bearing species: skunk 2 mil- 
lion to 2% million pelts; raccoon, 1 million 
to 1% million; foxes 900,000 to 1 million; 
mink, 700,000 to 800,000. 

About one-sixth of total U. S. fur pro- 
duction is obtained from animals raised in 
captivity. Almost 425,000 pelts are harvested 
yearly by fur farmers from minks and their 
mutations, and almost 250,000 from silver 
foxes and their mutations. 


The average annual raw fur crop is worth 
almost $125 million to the country’s trappers 
and farmers, the Service said. It yields an 
average annual income of about $500 million 
to the retail fur trade. 

Most recent statistics on total fur-animal 
catches indicate that Louisiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Minnesota are the country’s leading fur pro- 
ducing states. 


Although the United States is one of the 
chief fur-producing countries in the world, 
it does not produce enough furs to meet 
more than half its own demand. 


Some lizards incubate their eggs beneath 
the bark of rotting logs. Because a reptile’s 
body temperature approximates its sur- 
roundings, the female leaves her nest peri- 
odically to bask in the sun—returning ta 
transmit the warmth to her eggs. 
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One day during small game season, Fish 
Warden Close and I were patroling the West 
Branch of Hicks Run and decided to take a 
look at some apple trees along the creek 
bottom for bear signs. As we walked along 
the stream we came upon signs where a 
bear had killed and dragged some animal 
from along the creek bottom to some tall 
grass where we found some intestines filled 
with the evidence that the animal had been 
eating corn. On further investigation we 
found the bear had caught and killed a coon 
that would have weighed about 12 lbs. All 
the bear had eaten was the mid-section of 
the coon. This, of course, is typical bear 
fashion but I never before saw or knew a 
bear to get close enough to a coon to kill 
one. 


During September I caught five or six 
rattle snakes alive and put them into a box 
along with a large water snake and a garter 
snake. I kept the snakes in this box for 
several weeks and left them under our corn 
crib at Hicks Run. One day I thought I 
would see how they were reacting to the 
cold nights. To my surprise I found that 
the box was over running with young rep- 
tiles. Upon counting them I found a total 
of six rattler, 35 garter and 24 water snakes. 
—Game Protector N. L. Erickson, Emporium. 


Proof that deer season needn’t be restricted 
to killing only deer was given by Boyd 
Doverspike, of Apollo, who killed a three- 
foot rattlesnake Friday, December 3. Mr. 
Doverspike killed the snake on upper Clear 
Creek near Sigel about 3:30 o’clock on the 
afternoon of that day and to prove his story, 
returned with the fresh-out rattles—From 
the “Jefferson Democrat.” 


Recently a six point buck invaded the, 


heart of downtown New Castle. Becoming 
somewhat confused by the surroundings it 
ran through an open doorway leading into 


the grease room of a local service station. 
Not being satisfied with the grease rack as 
a place of refuge it then accomplished the 
unbelievable feat so often attempted, but in 
vain, by motorists who have also been known 
to be confused. In short, it went out the 
back way throu; 14x20 inch window. 
From here it cro an alley plunged 
through the rear doo: motor car com- 


pany, ran through the garage section and 
into the office department. Attaches quickly 
closed the doors leading into the auto dis- 
play room, extinguished the lights and called 
for help. By the time deputies and city police 
arrived, the deer was on the floor exhaused, 
but not until he had brought down most of 
the office equipment with him—Game Pro- 
tector Samuel B. Shade, New Castle. 


When I received a call from the farmer 
that he wanted me to come right over that 
he had a deer in his silo pit I thought that 
it was probably dead or crippled and that we 
would have to shoot it. At least, I thought, 
some of the hospitals would be provided with 
meat. When I reached the farm, low and 
behold I discovered that a large doe had 
stepped into a 12 foot concrete pit and had 
not apparently hurt herself in any way. 
Unharmed she was released by way of the 
feed chute. Then she took off across the 
county.—Game Protector Ralph L. Shank, 
Uwchland. 


While driving along a back road in my dis- 
trict during the latter part of September I 
noticed about a dozen crows raising quite a 
fuss. Taking shotgun in hand I walked for 
almost one-half mile approaching the area as 
closely as I could. The crows and a Coopers 
hawk were attempting to attack a barred owl 
who was putting up a good fight while taking 
advantage of the heavy foliage of the tree 
in which he had evidently been sleeping. 

My approach was too soon sensed by the 
ever alert crows, and as they stated to take 
to flight I managed to kill. the hawk. The 
owl escaped, but I was satisfied that I had 
bagged the most destructive of the lot.— 
Game Protector L. L. Logan, Latrobe. 


At a meeting of a local game association 
held recently, one of the members of the or- 
ganization, who happens to be an insurance 
agent and travels over most of the country 
made the claim that he is an ardent small 
game hunter. Every time he observes a ring- 
neck pheasant in the field he stops his auto. 
With a piece of chalk he marks the location 
on the road. Now if Mr. Ringneck cooperates 
this fall, this hunter hopes to shoot his limit. 
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—Game Protector Jackson S. Kepner, York 
Haven. 


On the morning of October 11 a large 
male ringneck pheasant flew through a pic- 
ture window into the second floor apart- 
ment of Mrs. Hamilton, Uniontown. Upon 
hearing the crash of breaking glass Mrs. 
Hamilton walked into the living room to 
discover the bird, uninjured except for a 
slight scratch on one leg. It was pacing 
nervously back and forth beneath the 
window, apparently not even dazed by the 
terrific impact. Mrs. Hamilton transferred 
the bird to the cellar where it could do no 
further damage. It was later released in 
the country.—Game Protector T. W. Meehan, 
Jr., Uniontown. 


On the opening day of deer season, while 
patroling in the Hemlock section, I noticed a 
hunter hobbling along. He seemed to be 
having a hard time of it and thinking he 
might be hurt I hurried over to him to offer 
some assistance. It was then that I noticed 
he was using a cane. Curiosity having got 
the best of me and from experience having 
known some men to be as sensitive about 
their age as women, I checked this fellow’s 
license to get the answer. I found out that 
the old timer was 82 years old. He hunted 
deer ever since there had been a season and 
if it weren’t for his d— rheumatism, as he. 
puts it, he could still walk with the best of 
them.—Game Protector William T. Campbell, 
Franklin. 


William Bowden and a friend were waiting 
for the opening hour while they looked out 
of the car window. They saw two cock 
birds walking around. Off to another side 
they saw a house cat sneaking up to what 
they though a pheasant breakfast. All of a 
sudden one of the birds saw the cat and 
immediately rushed at the four legged animal. 
The cat, in turn, reversed his field and the 
last thing the men saw was a cat in full 
flight and a bird in full pursuit. Whoever 
said the ringneck is unable to take care of 
himself? 


Is the raccoon still a nocturnal animal? So 
far three were reported to have been killed 
by rabbit hunters during daylight hours. 
Bob Neighley killed one in November and 
upon examining the animal found it to be 
minus a tail. 

As in past years, there have been many 
hunters killing foxes when they were hunt- 
ing small game. So far, I have had reports 
of eight being shot in the district—Game 
Protector H. E. Greenwald, Jr., Vandergrift. 
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POPULAR BREEDS OF HOUNDS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HE methodical, keen-scented, noisy, hard working and very 

interesting hound plays a highly important part in our sport 
of modern gunning. Although we think of hounds as our hunters 
of furred game, they are often trained and used successfully for 
finding, flushing, and retrieving several types of game birds. This 
sad-eyed loyal companion is definitely a specialist, therefore it is 
necessary for an individual to have some knowledge of the differ- 
ent breeds and the work each breed is best adapted to perform. 
Here again is a brief description of each of the most popular breeds 
used in this country. If you are interested in the hound as a 
gun dog, select the breed you feel will be most suited to your 
particular needs and then obtain detailed information before you 
buy. 

The Beagle Hound is perhaps the smallest of the lot of hounds 
and to me he is the most interesting. I love his attractive markings 
of patchy black and white, tan and white, black and tan, or lemon 
and white. He is from about ten to fifteen inches in height, weighs 
around twenty-five pounds, possesses long wide nostrils and ears 
that hang long and loosely. His chief love is slowly and surely 
following the fox, deer, bear, and cottontail rabbit. Many learned 
dog men say he has no equal in hunting rabbits because he is slow 
and persistent enough to keep on the trail despite the various 
tricks a bunny may use to divert him. This lovable little feller 
is affectionate, well-mannered with people and dogs, modest, an 
efficient worker, and very easy to keep and feed. 

The Basset Hound is a beautiful little animal that may take a 
little time to become accustomed to you or warm up to you, but 
once he gives you his heart he is your obedient and loyal slave 
until the day he dies. His markings are somewhat like that of 
the Beagle. He has a merry bell-toned voice that thrills the hunter 
if he is alone or with a “pack.” His heavy boned body is built on 
powerful, short crooked legs, and his courage and endurance sends 
him into the heaviest and roughest of covers. This fine dog is 
used primarily on rabbits, however he can be used on larger game, 
and often on pheasants and grouse. He is highly intelligent, pos- 
sesses a good nose, is easily trained, and as little trouble to keep 
as a dog could possibly be. 

The Plott Hound is bred for rough hunting and does not show up 
well on the bench. He is medium sized, rangy, long legs, brindle, 
or brindle and black in color. This mountain bred dog is built 
for speed and fighting, therefore he is used for bigger game. He 
gained his great popularity through his superlative work on the 
Russian boar in the Smoky mountains, and since then he has been 
used successfully on mountain lions, bobcats, jaguar, bears, and has 
made an enviable record on coon. 

The Fox Hound is made up of different strains, the most popular 
being the Walker, the Birdsong, the Trigg, and the Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. There has, perhaps, keen more hunting 


(Continued on Page 32) 


GUNS, LOADS AND PATTERNS 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


HAVE often wondered whether the British, with their light 12- 

gauge guns designed for ounce loads, weren’t on the right track, 
while the much more powerful American loads and heavier guns 
might not be sheer foolishness. Our standard 20-gauge load is an 
ounce of shot, but our average twenty weights as much as a light 
British twelve—slightly over six pounds. 

It seemed to me that an ounce of shot should perform better from 
the larger bore. The column of shot is shorter—about 5% inch com- 
pared to % in the twenty—and, consequently, roughly a sixth less 
shot is in contact with the barrel. This should mean fewer de- 
formed pellets and a better pattern. 

Having some 3-1-6 loads (three drams equivalent of powder and 
an ounce of No. 6 shot) in 12 gauge, I recently decided to pattern 
them for comparison with heavy 20-gauge loads of 234-1-6. I 
selected two new standard grade guns with full-choke barrels and 
spent the greater part of a day shooting various loads. The results 
were far from what I expected. 

I fired the first shot from the twelve at 40 yards and discovered 
to my surprise that the pattern was so poor it was worthless for 
comparison. I then moved up to 30 yards and did all of my shooting 
with ounce loads at that distance. 

The twelve put an average of 127 shot inside a 20-inch circle. The 
twenty averaged 176 in the same area at the same range. This was 
the exact opposite of what I had expected, so I began shooting a 
variety of other loads from both guns to see whether I could dis- 
cover the reason. 

I found, about two dozen patterns later, that the particular twelve 
I had chosen either would not handle ounce loads or that my 
shells of that loading were defective. While those I shot at 40 
yards made an average of only 41 percent, the same gun averaged 
73 per cent with 3-1 14-7% loads in the standard 30-inch circle 
at 40 yards. 

While it made its best patterns with No. 7% shot, it handled 
the faster 344-1 14-6 loads much better than it did the lighter ones. 
Patterns with the 14-ounce, No. 6 shot loads average 69 per cent. 

Unfortunately, I didn’t have any maximum loads with me, so 
I was unable to determine what kind of patterns it would have 
made with 334 equivalent drams of powder and 14 ounce of shot. 
I suspect that this gun was bored for heavy loads and that I 
would have obtained better patterns with them. 

Further testing at 40 yards with the 20-gauge showed that it 
made its best patterns with No. 6 shot, regardless of brand of 
ammunition used. The average of several shots with that size was 
65 per cent, while the average for No. 742 was only 57 per cent. 
Shooting the 214-1 loads of No. 8 shot, it fell away off, making 
only 44 per cent, and the patterns actually were denser and more 
uniform with the 345 No. 74% shot in the ounce loads than they were 
with the 409 eights. 

Except for the ounce loads, the twelve likewise made its poorest 
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It appears that habitat improvement might be the better method of restoration. 


Just what you might suspect! Because there 
is little or no snow in the South and food 
is available throughout the year in large 
quantities, there is no need for a large stor- 
age of vitamins, and these birds do not 
possess this ability. 

Last year kobwhites were collected from 
various states from Florida to the northern 
fringe of the range and the liver size and 
vitamin A storage compared for the differ- 
ent states. It was found that good Northern 
stock had livers nearly four times as large 
as those from Florida, and those from states 
lying between these two extremes repre- 
sented an almost perfect gradient from 
north to south. And then a check of game- 
farm quail revealed that only a portion of 
them possessed livers comparable in size to 
those from wild Northern birds. 


So there you have the story: a quail with 
a liver weighing five to six grams is crossed 
with an introduced quail whose liver weighs 
as little as one to two grams, and the hybrid 
progeny have livers weighing somewhere near 
half-way between. These offspring should 
mever venture farther north than North 
Carolina or Virginia because they just won’t 
be able to take it. Repeated additions of 
large numbers of small-livered birds, partic- 
ularly following hard winters when the na- 
tive stock is nearly wiped out, means an ever- 
decreasing vitamin A storage capacity in the 
wild stock, Little wonder that a severe winter 
takes 90 per cent. 


One or two states in the East and Middle 
West have never planted Southern or pen- 
reared quail, and the bobwhites there have 
retained most of their original vigor. To find 
out whether these uncontaminated quail 
were actually superior to the hybrid stock 
in other states, wild-trapped quail from two 
of these states were compared with wild- 
trapped hybrid birds and with pen-reared 
birds. All of these different groups and differ- 
ent types were fasted and exposed to the 


weather side by side to see which would live 
longest. 


The hardy, non-polluted stock outlived 
the other groups ky a wide margin, and 
lasted nearly twice as long as the pen-reared 
birds. Think what this difference might 
mean during a severe winter. Would 90 per 
cent of one variety succumb, while only 30 
or 40 per cent of the superior variety died? 
Isn’t it conceivable that this poorer quality 
stock might easily mean a decided reduction 
in numbers and a shrinking of the range in 
the North? 


Then there is the second ill effect of the 


restocking program, especially when pen- 
reared birds are released. Even though the 
original breeders were wild-trapped or from 
eggs gathered in the wild, within one to two 
generations much of the inherent wildness is 
lost and the progeny lack the capacity for 
eluding their natural enemies and caring for 
themselves. This, in part, accounts for the 
exceedingly high mortality of the first few 
weeks which most often follows a planting 
of these hand-reared quail. If they are suc- 
cessful in hatching chicks, the chances for 
survival of these youngsters without proper 
parental training and care is much poorer 
than that of chicks reared by truly wild 
birds. 

A third possible detriment to native quail 
from these releases is that of introduced 
diseases. Quail farms have regular and dis- 
astrous outbreaks of communicable disease 
which may kill high percentages of the birds 
on hand. Many carriers are released each 
year, and these quickly unite with existing 
wild coveys or mate with wild birds. The 
chance for the spread of some devastating 
disease to wild quail is more than good, and, 
once started, it could mean the extirpation 
of kobwhites over large areas. 

Up to this point the future of the bobwhite 
may appear pretty gloomy, but, on the con- 
trary, there is no reason why this bird should 
not regain much it has lost if it is managed 
wisely and full use is made of the informa- 
tion available concerning the species. Future 
management appears to be a matter of ad- 
justing the environment to suit the present 
poor quality stock, or to improve the present 
stock so that the birds can survive in the 
environment as it exists now, or, better yet, 
do some of both. 

For instance, it is known that even the 
hybrid birds or the pen-reared birds will 
not suffer serious mortality from climatic 
stresses if they are provided with adequate 
nutrition. Therefore, a good supply of food, 





The author, while working as a research technician for the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, releasing a crate of pen-reared bobwhites. 
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available above the snow, would probably 
accomplish wonders in rehabilitating this 
bird. To supply this food artificially—that is, 
by winter feeding or by planting food patches 
—is an expensive and difficult task. 


The best approach, although a compara- 
tively slow one, is a general improvement of 
soil fertility through a plan of soil-erosion 
control as sponsored by the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service. Increased fertility means 
more and better food on higher, sturdier 
plants which are much more likely to remain 
standing above the snow. Increased fertility 
means more cover as well as more food, 
protection from the elements and predators 
during the winter months. Erosion control 
and soil building are a No. 1 management 
practice in the restoration or increase of any 
farm-game species. 


If the vigor or hardiness of the bobwhite 
can be improved at the same time that the 
bird’s hakitat is receiving attention, the 
combination should certainly produce re- 
sults. There appear to be two principal ways 
for improving the quality of the bird. The 
first is the slow but sure way—nature’s way. 
It no more pen-reared quail were released, 
the wild stock would gradually increase its 
vigor by a natural process of elimination— 
the survival of the fittest. Each winter the 
weaker birds would die off, and leave only 
the best and strongest for reproduction. Over 
a period of a few years and a few generations 
the wild quail should be as hardy and as 
well able to care for himself as his forebears 
of fifty or a hundred years ago. 


If sportsmen or states are unwilling to 
abandon their propagation of quail in pens, 
then they should be bred for large livers and 
vitamin A storage capacity. These factors 
are inherited, so that breeders selected for 
these qualities would be likely to produce 
chicks with good capacity. Careful selection 
over a few seasons should produce a pen- 
reared bird capable of withstanding periods 
of food scarcity as well as native-born quail. 


Breeders are selected by placing all of the 
potential breeding stock on a vitamin A-free 
diet for from three to five weeks. Wheat, fed 
alone as a whole grain, is highly satisfactory 
for this purpose. Those birds which begin to 
show ruffled feathers, droopiness, eye dis- 
orders, lack of appetite, etc. should be 
eliminated as fast as these symptoms of 
avitaminosis appear. Birds which remain 
healthy after three to five weeks of this diet 
have proved their capacity for vitamin A 
storage and should make excellent breeders. 
Continued selection over three or four gener- 
ations should nearly eliminate any birds 
showing a tendency toward limited storage 
ability. 

But there is a catch. In spite of this se- 
lective breeding for resistance factors, there 
is no reason to believe that there will be 
any improvement in the wildness trait, and 
the pen-reared stock may still fall easy prey 
to the great variety of winged and four- 
footed predators which harass the bobwhite 
constantly. 


And, last but not least, breeding for large 
livers will not eliminate the disease factor, 
and even this improved stock may carry 
death to the precious few surviving native 
birds. It would appear that habitat improve- 
ment might be the better method of restora- 
tion, because restocking with pen-reared 
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There is no reason why this bird should not regain much it has lost if it is man- 


aged wisely. 


birds is still a hazardous and fruitless under- 
taking in the North. 

Bobwhite’s return won’t be accomplished 
with miraculous suddenness, but there is 
considerable hope that the day will come, 


in the not too distant future, when it will 
again assume its rightful place in the New 
England countryside and provide excellent 
sport for bird hunters over all of the more 
Northern states of its range. 





of quail this winter... 
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much harm! 





HELP CURE THE BOBWHITE QUAIL! 
DO: Place WHOLE or CRACKED YELLOW CORN in areas known to contain coveys 


BUT 


DON’T: Feed wheat, buckwheat, oats, rye, barley, white corn, or even mixed scratch 
These grains are deficient in Vitamin A and will do no good—may possibly do 








STATE GAME LANDS NO. 205—from Page 10 





The Game Lands are located only a few 
miles from the well known Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary. Due to the abundance of food 
on the area, hawks put in their appearance 
especially during the Migration Period. Last 
season several Great-horned Owls were re- 
moved. Through the Predator Control Pro- 
gram, quite a few foxes and weasels are re- 
moved annually. 

The sloping hillsides, mentioned before in 
this article, provide some of the best “Chuck” 
hunting for miles around. The hunters in 
and around Lehigh County have long been 
recognized as some of the better small-bore 
riflemen in the country. 

The Jordan Creek provides an_ ideal 
supply of food for raccoon. The old-timers 
have known this for a long time and during 
the open season you can hear the “coon” 
hounds quite frequently. 

Crow hunting has been real sport for 
years. During the daytime, the crows feed 
over an extensive area. At dusk they fly to 
their roost and you may experience some 
wonderful shooting if you conceal yourself 
along one of the flyways. Calling, during 
the nesting season, is even greater sport. 


While nesting, the adults will attack fer- 
ciously and their power dives will afford 
the finest wing shooting. 

During the open season of 1947, there were 
14 buck and 30 does shot in the vicinity of 
the Game Lands. This particular area is 
not being managed for big game animals. 
It is primarily a small game field. However, 
the remarkable condition of these deer sub- 
stantiates the Commission’s point that the 
deer found in highly agricultural sections are 
generally in top-notch physical condition and 
usually possess a fine set of antlers. 

Field Trials have become very popular 
in the Southeast. The Game Lands in Lehigh 
County are ideal for bird dog and beagle 
trials. One of the features is a Fun Trial 
held prior to November 1, by the Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. 

With our present day farming, so much 
of our ideal hunting territory has been de- 
stroyed. The small game hunters will ap- 
preciate the efforts of the Commission after 
the present plan shows gratifying results. 
Through good sound management, this is 
sure to come about. 











Above: Among the dignitaries at the trials were Robert A. Wells, Secre- 
tary of the New York State Conservation Department, left, and Tom Frye, 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


Below: Sam R. Light, Punxsutawney, with his setter 
bitch, Fiora Sky, a second series dog. 
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THE 1948 GRAND NATIO 


A Photo-Story AL 


HE little town of Marienville, Penna., was host in November to 

a great sporting fraternity of grouse’ dog field trailers. The 
Fourth Grouse Futurity and the sixth running of the Grand National 
Grouse Championship brought to this Forest County town the 
nation’s top-flight owners, handlers, trainers. officials and enthusi- 
astic follawers to watch setter and pointer dogs vie with the wary 
ruffed grouse, Pennsylvania’s official state bird. 

The championship running ended disappointingly when the 
judges called the meet off after three days of keen competition 
among the nation’s best grouse dogs. Among the 35 entrants, the 
officials failed to find a dog whose performance measured up to 
the rigid standards for the championship. Only once before, in 
1945, did this occur. 

A hint of which dogs performed best came at the end of the third 
day of the trial when three dogs where called back for second 
brace work. They were: Burton’s Fleetfoot Ginger, the 1946 Grand 
National Champion, owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Burton, Pitts- 
burgh, and handled by Rich Tuttle, Johnsonburg; Chief General, 
owned by W. Lee White, Norwalk, Conn., and handled by Mike 
Deminatore; and Fiora Sky, owned by Sam R. Light, Punxsutawney, 
and handled by Larry Tuttle, Johnsonburg. 

Ginger was carried right into second series work at the end of his 
first brace when he performed beautifully on a cover of five sitting 
grouse. After thirty minutes of the second hour, Ginger was 
ordered up by the judges. 

Chief General and Fiora Sky were braced together for an intended 
two-hour second series heat, but neither dog finished. Fiora was 
unruly to handling and was ordered up. The General started 
strong and kept his pace until he entered the second hour. When 
his casts became increasingly shorter and shorter, the judges ended 
the running. 

Apparently none of the other 32 dogs turned in acceptable 
work, and one may wonder how it is possible for so many high- 
ranking dogs to meet in compeition without a single one turning 
in a championship performance. The answer is in the strict, hard 
and fast regulations that govern the judging of a championship. As 


far as the average gallery spectator was concerned, quite a few dogs 





